THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE   CHURCH
The successive governments of the Revolution, believing
with Danton that, " after bread, education is the chief need of
the people," passed a number of measures, interesting in them-
selves but ultimately futile, tending to the building up of a
nation-wide educational system. It was not until Napoleon
appeared that success was attained.
To those who are familiar with the untold efforts that proved
necessary to make the governments of England admit any
responsibility, financial or moral, for education, it is a matter
of surprise, at first of envious surprise, that such responsibility
should have been taken as a matter of course not only by so-
called popular governments but even by that of the most
" anti-ideologist" of monarchs. To keep the people in ignor-
ance would have appeared at first sight as Napoleon's obvious
policy. But this would have been a shortsighted view. Napoleon
acted upon the principle that education of some sort was
sufficiently demanded for its refusal to be virtually impossible.
The question was as to who would give it, and what it would
be like; and to this question he declared that education could
be given only by the State, if not directly at least only under its
close supervision ; only thus could it be certain that the schools
would not become the tools of its enemies. This reasoning, it
may be added, applied in practice solely to higher and secondary
education. What happened in the elementary school mattered
less, or, at least, provided a problem too big for Napoleon to
tackle. Too many elementary schools were needed for the
State to be able to staff and control them for many years to
come ; elementary education was, therefore, largely left alone;
what there was of it would probably be in Church hands and
religion was on the whole good for the people. What mattered
to Napoleon was the training of the elite^ officers, Civil Servants,
lawyers, those who were to carry out Imperial policy: this
training he proposed to make a rigid State monopoly. But
to whose hands was the actual work to be entrusted? The
momentous decision was made to take it out of the hands of
the religious orders who had so far exercised it: " They have
not," said Lebrun in a report, " that national spirit, that
independence of opinion, which mark the teachers of a great